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to have consulted, be made propitious? Was it not, indeed, a part of the 
soothsayer's work to propitiate the ruling powers ? 

Balaam's shrewdness should have found an opportunity here. He should 
have told Balak that he was using his influence with the deities, and hoped 
for a more favorable construction of their plans. He might thus have kept the 
case on hand for a longer time, and doubtless the means for prosecuting it would 
have been at his command. Balak had already laid himself open to such an im- 
position. " I wot," he says, " that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed." A shrewd conjurer, taking advantage of these things, 
should have made a more profitable case out of it than Balaam did. But the fact 
is too evident that Balaam was not consulting with "higher powers," but with 
Him whom he knew as the God of Israel. 

On the whole this revised story has not simplified the original one. That was 
plain enough, and the lesson which it taught is repeated every day. It presents a 
man possessed of a good deal of wisdom, and endowed with some good impulses, 
yet as being corrupted by an inordinate desire to reap the rewards of wrong 
doing. " Balaam, the son of Beor, who loved the hire of wrong doing," is thus 
held up as a warning to all, in all time, who are similarly tempted. But the new 
version of the story exhibits him, on the one side, as basely avaricious, while he 
had not the capacity requisite for satisfying his natural greed, and yet, at the 
same time, attributes to him the production of one of the grandest poetic and 
prophetic utterances which ever fell from human lips. What shall be our decis- 
ion ? Is this man merely a soothsayer ? Can we account for either his actions 
or his words on this supposition ? Is he like those unfortunate men whom 

" Phoebus, in his ire, blasted with poetic fire " ? 
or is the Scripture account simply true ; and did a willingly perverse man, and 
even a dumb animal, do only what the determinate counsel of God saw fit to 
bring to pass. 
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XI. 

THE IDEA OF EVIL, AS TO ORIGIN. 

Those problems which are most insoluble are often the most inevitable. 
The being and nature of God no unaided human mind has ever been able to 
expound to itself; and no such mind, with a spark of intelligence left to it, 
has ever been able to lay that question aside, as one wholly indifferent. With 
evil in its multiplied forms every human being is in contact. It is not, then, 
surprising that with the problem of its origin, its nature, and the possibilities 
and means of deliverance from it, religion and philosophy have concerned them- 
selves more, as they have themselves become more developed and intelligent. 
It is interesting to observe what directions the thought and faith of mankind 
have taken in dealing with this question, so inevitable, and yet so difficult. Some 
notice of this, more especially as to the question of origin, is the purpose of 
this present study. 
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the dtjalistic idea. 

In a well-known passage of the prophecy of Isaiah occur these familiar 
words : " I form the light and create darkness ; — I make peace and create evil : 
I the Lord do all these things." It is Jehovah's message, by the mouth of 
the prophet, to Cyrus. Of late years, some doubt has been thrown upon what 
has always been supposed to be the religion of the great Persian conqueror. 
Some of his inscriptions upon monuments, dated at about the time of his con- 
quest of Babylon, have been interpreted as indicating that he recognized and 
adored the Babylonian gods. The question, however, may still be regarded as 
an open one, if we consider how entirely possible it may be that, in the lan- 
guage of these inscriptions, he thus recognizes the deities of Babylon simply as 
a matter of policy, with a view to make favor with the people whom his arms 
might subdue, but whose good-will he must secure by other means. 

The passage in Isaiah to which I have referred clearly addresses Cyrus as 
a Persian, holding that ancient Persian faith which views the supremacy of the 
universe as divided between two great powers, with one of whom originates all 
that is good, with the other all that is evil. Ormuzd and Ahriman, as they 
are named in the inscriptions, Ahura-Mazda and Angra-Mainyu, as they are 
called in that ancient scripture, the Zend-Avesta, — these two, if not both deities, 
nevertheless are viewed as contesting the sovereignty of the universe on terms 
so nearly equal that it is only in the last day, the day of judgment for all evil, 
that the question of superior strength is really decided. 

We may once more recall, in this connection, the language of that proc- 
lamation which, as we read in the beginning of the Book of Ezra, Cyrus made 
"throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writing," and in which he says : 
" Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth ; and he hath charged me to build him an house at 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah." The style of this proclamation is almost pre- 
cisely identical with that of other kings of the dynasty founded by Cyrus, if 
we substitute the name Ormuzd, for Jehovah, showing how entirely consistent 
with what the monuments record of the recognition of one God as made by 
these Persian kings is the language put in this Old Testament history into the 
mouth of Cyrus, and in another place of Darius. The word of God to Cyrus 
by his prophet Isaiah points clearly to a fault, nevertheless, in the religion 
which Cyrus held and practiced. In the verses preceding it has foretold to him 
what a victory he shall achieve in his expedition against Babylon and by what 
means. The reason, also, of this divine interposition, securing success to the 
measures of a warlike and ambitious leader, is given : — " That they may know 
from the rising of the sun,— and from the west,— that there is none beside me : 
— I am the Lord, and there is none else." "I girded thee," says Jehovah to 
Cyrus, "though thou hast not known me. I am the Lord, and there is none 
else; there is no God beside me."— There is no one contesting with me that 
supreme sovereignty. The Lordship of the universe is mine alone. 

Whether these words actually ever reached the ears of the Persian king 
may never be known. All the same, they have a wonderful fitness to the pur- 
pose for which they were spoken, and may be conceived as sounding through 
all the lands ruled by Cyrus, and along ages of subsequent time, as Jehovah's 
protest against religious faiths which would divide his sovereignty with powers, 
whether evil or good, having existence only in the imaginations of men. This 
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is especially true of the words first quoted : " I form the light and create dark- 
ness ; I make peace and create evil : I the Lord do all these things." They 
meet, with majestic denial, the doctrine of a religion hoary with antiquity, and 
prevailing far and wide over the eastern world. This doctrine asserted that 
evil came into the universe not only independently of him who is in the uni- 
verse the author of all good, but in spite of him, and so far in a triumph over 
him. 

There is a passage at the opening of the Zend-Avesta, which in its bear- 
ing upon this subject may be studied to advantage in connection with the first 
two chapters of Genesis. To some extent these passages from the Hebrew and 
the Persian scriptures might be viewed as dealing with the same subject; al- 
though in the latter case having the far inferior form of myth or legend. In 
this first Fargard, or first chapter, as we might call it, of the Vendidad, that 
being the opening and principal division of the Zend-Avesta, we have a com- 
munication by Ahura-Mazda, the Zoroastrian name of deity, to Zarathustra, or 
Zoroaster, describing the creation by himself of successive "good lands and 
countries," every one of which is invaded in turn by Angra-Mainyu, the evil 
spirit always in conflict with him, who brings into each elements of evil and 
suffering. This passage comes the nearest of anything in this religion, so far as 
I know, to something explicit as to the origin of evil. Says Ahura-Mazda, " The 
first of the good lands which I, Ahura-Mazda, created was the Aryana Vaego, by 
the good river Daitya. Thereupon came Angra-Mainyu, who is all death, and he 
counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the river, and winter, the work 
of the Daevas," or evil spirits. Fifteen other " good lands and countries " are 
then named, in order, every one of which is a dwelling-place for happy beings till 
Angra-Mainyu comes, bringing, in one instance, "death to the cattle," in another 
an insect destructive to corn, in another the sin of unbelief, in another the sin of 
pride, in another what in the Zoroastrian religion was accounted a chief sin, the 
burying of the dead, in another opposition to rulers, in another excessive heat, 
in another desolating winter. 

It is customary with most writers upon this Fargard of the Vendidad, to 
treat it with no reference whatever to the manifestly resembling history in Gen- 
esis, although here and there a commentator is reminded of some traces of like- 
ness between the two. Some have thought that it is simply the legendary style 
employed in describing some of the early migrations of the Iranian ancestors of 
the Persians ; their settlement for a season in particular districts, and their re- 
moval in due time with a view to escape conditions there unfavorable. Attempt 
is sometimes made, though with only partial success, to identify names used in 
the legend with other names in the geography of the region east of the Euphrates, 
and lying between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. The passage may be 
just a blending of such a record of migration with dim traces of the very earliest 
history of man on earth, preserved in imperfect tradition. In either case, the 
significance of the passage for our present purpose is the same. It illustrates the 
incapacity of the teachers of this ancient dualistic faith to conceive of such a 
thing as evil existing in the universe by permission even of the good deity whom 
they worshiped. They had no other way of accounting for the disastrous fact 
but to suppose its origination with some evil power, mighty enough to make in- 
roads upon the divine creation, and mar, and wound, and destroy what had been 
made only good. 
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Let me now associate with this a passage from one of the Upanishads. These 
are a species of doctrinal teaching founded upon the old Vedic scriptures of the 
Hindus, and embodying the doctrine of the Brahmans upon matters of the Hindu 
faith. The passage which I select is near the beginning of the oldest of these 
writings, the Khandogya Upanishad, and in that respect and in others may be 
compared with what I have already noticed in the Hebrew and the Persian bibles. 
The nomenclature in the Upanishads is mystical and obscure. I will try to render 
it, as much as possible, in the language of common sense. The Devas and Asuras, 
gods and demons, are represented as struggling together. They are of the same 
race originally, but while the one are good and beneficent, the others are bad and 
malicious ; — a faint glimpse, possibly, of what we find in so many religions bear- 
ing some resemblance to that which our Bible seems to teach regarding the fall 
of certain angels who became the tempters and destroyers of the human race. 
These Devas and Asuras are " struggling together "—this is the phrase employed ; 
— the one, it would seem, endeavoring to serve, and the other to injure man, the 
object of good-will on the part of the Devas, of ill-will on that of the Asuras. 
The Devas confer certain gifts on man, which straightway the Asuras " pierce 
with evil "—as the phrase is. First is mentioned " the breath " — " the breath in 
the nose." This the Asuras pierce with evil. " Therefore," it is said, " we smell 
by the breath in the nose both what is good-smelling and what is evil-smelling." 
The next is speech, which the Asuras again "pierce with evil" : — "therefore we 
speak both truth and falsehood." The next is the eye, which the Asuras pierce 
with evil, "so that we see both what is sightly and unsightly." Then the ear, 
which suffers like damage, " so that we hear both what should be heard and what 
should not be heard." Then the mind, in which the evil effect is such that we 
conceive both what should be conceived and what should not be conceived. 

Now, with these passages before us, from the Upanishad and from the Zend- 
Avesta, we may note two things: (1) The first is that in accounting for the exist- 
ence of evil in the world, neither of the two representations recognizes in the 
matter any agency of man, whatever; so far as appears, he is wholly passive in 
the hands of Angra-Mainyu, in the one case, and of the demonic Asuras in the 
other. There seems to be no agency, and no responsibility on man's part, in 
either case. Even the sin of unbelief or pride is more a calamity than a sin, a 
visitation upon man, at least originally, in which he has had no personal share 
whatever. And his evil thoughts have become evil because pierced with evil by 
the demons. In this particular the biblical representation, upon the one hand, 
and the Zend-Avestan, and the Brahmanic, upon the other, are wide apart. (2) 
But then, in the next place, we observe in these legendary accounts of the origin 
of evil one other feature which bears a striking similarity to what our Bible has 
taught us. In each of the two cases described, as also in the Bible, an evil 
agency, outside of man, is recognized ; malevolent, poisonous, morally corrupting, 
destructive. Our Bible, consistently with its general doctrine of man's moral free- 
dom, makes this malevolent being a tempter; in these other religions he is a being 
exercising overmastering power, and forcing evil into the heart and life of man. 
In what the Zend-Avesta tells us, we recognize other features of likeness to the 
history in Genesis. More than one writer has referred to the resemblance of the 
Airyaua Vaego. Ahura's first good creation, to the happy garden in which the first 
man and woman were placed; the river Daitya formed there to the river that flowed 
through the garden and parted thence in four branches ; and the serpent which 
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Angra-Mainyu created, with the desolation that accompanied him, to the form 
assumed by man's original tempter and destroyer. 

The mythical Greek idea of the origin of evil is perhaps to be inferred from 
the story of Prometheus. So Longfellow has treated it in his " Masque of Pan- 
dora," and so it may justly be viewed, not alone poetically, but as a sound inter- 
pretation of Greek thought upon that subject. Longfellow may have joined with 
the lesson of the myth something of what is taught in the Christian revelation — 
yet not so as to make the representation any less true — where he pictures the 
dream- spirits singing while Pandora lies asleep, with the fatal box near at 
hand: 

" Prom gloomy Tartarus 
The fates have summoned us 
To whisper in her ear who lies asleep, 
A tale to fan the fire 
Of her insane desire 
To know a secret that the gods would keep. 

" The passion, in their ire, 
The gods themselves inspire, 
To vex mankind with evils manifold, 

So that disease and pain 

O'er the whole earth may reign, 
And never more return the age of gold." 

In the Egyptian mythology, evil was contemporaneous with creation itself. 
Typhon, the prince of evil, was even, as compared with Horus, the young Sun-god, 
the elder born, although in the fierce struggle which ensued between them Horus 
wins the victory, at least for the time. The myth simply indicates that in the 
ancient religion prevailing in the Nile valley, both evil and the author of evil are 
recognized, and the origin of the curse traced to the malignant interposition of 
powers mightier than men. 

SPECULATIVE THEORIES. 

In the view here taken some attention should be given to the speculations of 
pagan philosophy. It is noticeable, however, that these appear to revolve, almost 
wholly, though varied in form, about certain ideal centres. A favorite notion 
seems to have been that evil belongs to matter ; that man is affected by it through 
his contact with that physical world of which he forms a part. Students of church 
history are familiar with this idea as characterizing various Gnostic sects, and 
will not need to be reminded how the notion finds its principal source in oriental 
paganism. There is nothing surprising in the fact that such a theory of evil 
should suggest itself, nor that the systems of even very wise pagan teachers should 
become tinctured with it. So much of what men suffer is physical in its origin, 
such signs appear of disorder in the whole system of material things, so often the 
earth refuses its harvest, while famine and misery result ; storm, and earthquake, 
and pestilence ; the perpetual struggle of life with death in man's own frame ; 
age, infirmity, the pain of sickness, the weariness that accompanies labor : — what 
wonder is that this very " sweat of the face " in which man must " eat his bread," 
and all these other conditions of a life of toil, and suffering, and exposure, while 
they chiefly represent to speculative pagan thought the idea of evil, should also 
seem to declare its source and seat ? 

But in pagan speculation the idea of evil stands related to other ideas in a 
way to control in a measure the theory as to its origin. The pantheistic theory of a 
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soul of the universe, the Vedic "Atman," or "Self," naturally leads to the further 
thought that, as all good for man consists in his identification with this universal 
soul, so evil for him must lie in his separation from it. This, as Mr. Spence 
Hardy shows, was a favorite teaching of the later Hindu philosophy, out of it 
growing that doctrine of " nirvana," the Brahman and Buddhist heaven, in 
which the soul recovers its lost felicity by being again absorbed in the universal 
being. Related to both these now named was the third— that, as the writer just 
quoted expresses it, evil proceeds " from the restless activity of the soul." Break- 
ing loose from its original oneness with the universal soul, it plunges into the 
whirlpool of material things, and is thenceforth, till by laborious endeavor it finds 
some way of escape, forever tossed and torn in the raging tumult of unsatisfied 
desire, of disappointed struggle, of suffering in its thousand shapes, of a whole 
scene of things where disorder reigns. How upon such notions of evil, ascetic 
systems of religion like that of Buddhism, and as no less pagan in their real ori- 
gin, those of early Christianity, might be built, is sufficiently evident. 

In this connection a word may be said of Chinese teaching upon the subject. 
Attention is called by some writers to the fact that even as early as the fourth 
century before Christ, Mencius, who as a teacher with authority ranks next to Con- 
fucius, handled questions almost identical with those which centuries later occu- 
pied a Butler or a Paley. That to which allusion is here made is the question 
then much disputed amongst the Chinese philosophers, whether men are born 
good, and acquire a propensity to evil, as the result of association and contact 
with temptation, or whether they are born with a propensity to evil in their very 
natures. It was understood to be the teaching of Confucius that sin is a human 
heritage, belonging to the nature, inherent and inborn. Mencius held the other 
view. It does not appear that any of the disputants had any knowledge, even 
through tradition, however imperfect, of the fall of man. Nor can I find that the 
Chinese sacred books anywhere undertake to explain this formidable mystery 
of the existence of evil in general. The great teachers of this people seem to 
have dealt with the subject only in its most practical form, and as directly relat- 
ed to questions of morals. 

THE PREHISTORIC IDEA. 

But now, if we turn from religions and philosophies which are historic, with 
a view to gain, if possible, some conception of the way men thought upon this 
subject in times prehistoric, we find ourselves in a field where the very difficulty 
of the question makes it fascinating. It can only be touched here, yet perhaps 
enough may appear to make it sufficiently certain that the farther we ascend into 
primitive times, we find ourselves, upon this subject, also coming nearer to what 
we meet with in primitive Bible teaching itself. 

While it was supposed that Mr. George Smith's translation of what he had 
read upon the Chaldean tablets as a very ancient version of the fall of man was 
correct, that was regarded as a remarkable indication of the Chaldean belief as to 
the origin of evil. But though this must perhaps be given up as an incorrect 
translation, and therefore inapplicable, there are other things in that ancient lit- 
erature no less to the point. One of these is remarkable as going back of even the 
creation of man, and seems to record the Chaldean faith as to the origin of evil in 
the universe itself. I made some reference to one version of the legend in one of 
the earlier papers of this series, using it to illustrate some of the relations of 
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tradition to history. There is still another form of the same legend, which will 
be pertinent here. According to the story, there was a time when, as Mr. Fox 
Talbot, the translator, in Becords of the Past, Vol. VII., of what I am about to 
quote, says, throughout the universe as it then was, " all was joy and harmony and 
loyalty to God." He describes the picture given as being like that in Job, when 
at the laying of the world's foundations, " The morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy." " But this state of union and happiness," 
he goes on, " was not to last. At some* unknown time, but before the creation of 
man, some of the angels ceased to worship their Creator ; thoughts of pride and 
ingratitude arose in their hearts, they revolted from God, and were expelled out of 
heaven. These," he adds, "were the angels of whom it is said in the Book of 
Jude that they 'kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation.'" 
Whether we accept this identification or not, the likeness between the two 
accounts is certainly very remarkable. I may perhaps venture a quotation of the 
entire tablet, so far as preserved. It begins thus : 

" The Divine Being spoke three times, the commencement 
of a psalm. 
The god of holy songs, Lord of religion and worship, 
seated a thousand singers and musicians : and established 
a choral band, 
who to his hymn were responding in multitudes." 

Here the tablet is broken, and something is lost. Mention in the missing 
portion seems to have been made of certain ones among the worshipers who 
refused to join further in the chorus of praise. We then read on : 

" With a loud cry of contempt they broke up his holy song, 
Spoiling, confusing, confounding his hymn of praise. 
The god of the bright crown, with a wish to summon his adherents, 
sounded a trumpet blast which would wake the dead, 
which to those rebel angels prohibited return, 
he stopped their service, and sent them to the gods 
who were his enemies. 
In their room he created mankind." 

Of course one may say that all this is pure invention in the author of the 
legend as we find it ; and in the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to 
say whether or not it is founded upon some tradition handed down from the ear- 
liest times, and based on antediluvian revelation, of which also the passage in 
Jude is a reproduction. We can at least note how remarkable it is that a Chris- 
tian apostle and some Chaldean scribe living perhaps two thousand years before 
him, with nothing whatever, so far as appears, to connect the one with the other, 
should describe so almost entirely the very same thing. 

What remains of the tablet is of no less interest, as indicating a connection 
between this revolt in heaven, and what took place on earth after man had been 
created. The last line before read was, "In their room he created mankind." 
We then read, 

" The first who received life dwelt along with him." 

By "him " seems to be meant God, and the line appears to describe the orig- 
inal condition of the newly-created man. There Jwas as yet no rupture in the 
harmony of his relations with God. We read on : 

" May he give them strength never to neglect his word, following the ser- 
pent's voice whom his hands had made. 
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"And may the god of divine speech expel from his five thousand that wicked 
thousand who in the midst of his heavenly song had shouted their blasphemies." 

The translator says in a foot-note, referring to the specific number mentioned 
here, " The total number of the gods is, I believe, elsewhere given as five 
thousand." 

Now, I think I may leave this passage of primitive Chaldean literature to 
speak for itself , and to suggest its own comparison with those other legends, in 
later religions, quoted earlier in this paper, and in which the primitive story of 
the origin and inroad of evil had become so obscured, and in parts so absurd. 

inferences. 

Necessarily, in consequence of limitations of space, the subject is here treated 
most inadequately. What has been adduced, however, is so far representative in 
character as to justify, it is believed, the following conclusions: (1) That the 
existence of evil, as a human heritage, and a common calamity, has not failed — 
as, indeed, how could it ? — to gain the attention of men, even in prehistoric and 
primitive times, while attempts at solutions of the mystery of its origin and the 
fact of its existence have not been wanting, either in pagan religion or in pagan 
philosophy. (2) That such attempts at solution, where they occur in pagan relig- 
ion, assume naturally the form of myth and legend, and are in some instances as- 
sociated more or less with the legendary recital of incidents in national history, 
or as connected with the migration of races. (3) That so far as now appears the 
older the myth or the legend, the more nearly does it approach to the biblical 
view of this mystery, while there is reason to believe that among certain primitive 
races, even after they had fallen into idolatry, a version of the origin of evil in 
the universe and in man was preserved, surprisingly similar to that which we 
have given to us in the Christian Scriptures. (4) That in all these mythological 
representations, an evil agency superior to that of man is recognized, while it is a 
fault in nearly all of them that they fail to give that place to the human agency 
which implies human responsibility and human guilt. (5) Upon the whole, if pagan 
teaching upon this subject, whether in religion or in philosophy, gives us no help 
in the solution of a great mystery, the result of the inquiry is to illustrate the 
signal divine wisdom shown in the Scripture narrative ; which, while it leaves so- 
much unexplained, still makes clear to us all we really need to know, as preparing 
us to understand what evil really is, the nature of our own share in it, and at once 
the need and the blessing of the offered deliverance. 



